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age from another, and that the species, being the thoughts of God, were immutable. To his death in ia?3 he refused to accept the new teachings of Darwin.
Loyalty to religion partly-explained the opposition of James Dwight Dana, holder of the British Royal Society's Copley Prize and America's leading geologist. A deeply religious man who reverenced the sublime mysteries in nature, Dana found the best evidences of an all-comprehending Creator in the doctrine that God had planned and evolved the organic kingdom step by step in accordance with a prearranged design. Only gradually did he modify this position. In fact, it was not until the final edition of his famous Manual of Geology (1895) that he accepted Darwinism without reservation. Other religious-minded scientists were deterred from avowing the new doctrine by reason of predilection for the supernatural. President Barnard of Columbia College, a distinguished scientist, wrote in 1873 that the existence of God and the immortality of the soul could not be maintained if organic evolution were true.
The influence of religious faith and values explains the tendency of the first scientists who accepted Darwimsm to insist that it was not at all incompatible with the divine creation and governance of the universe. Asa Gray, the distinguished Harvard botanist with whom Darwin had corresponded before the Origin of Species appeared, quickly brushed aside his first doubts and qualifications and became the outstanding scientific champion of the new doctrine. But Gray was a devout Christian, and always maintained that Darwinism did no substantial harm to Christianity. In his first essays on the subject, which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 1860, Gray made a great point of the argument that natural selection was not inconsistent with natural theology. In contending that natural selection did not exclude the doctrine of design, in arguing that in consequence the new position was not identical with skepticism and materialism, Gray did enormous service to Darwinism. More than anything else the weight of his authority made it possible for scientists with religious views to accept the doctrine. Among other scientists who took up Gray's idea that Omnipotent fiat did not exclude the development theory and secondary causes, Geoige Frederick Wright, a geologist at Oberlin, was especially important. Wright, who was a minister as well as a geologist, popularized Gray's interpretation of Darwinism far and wide among orthodox believers. So too did Alexander Winchell at Ann Arbor and Joseph Le conte at Berkeley.
One by one liberal theological ieadeis accepted the position that